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KOTES AMD COMMENTS. 



THE PKOSPECTS OF MEXICO. 

It will not surprise observers of Mexican affairs to find that Agustin 
de Iturbide, the adopted heir of the ill-fated Maximilian, complains of the 
"evil that has accrued to the Latin republics of America from the frenzy of 
their radical politicians for blind imitation of the institutions of the United 
States." This statement which he makes in the June number of this Re- 
view, is entirely consistent with the narrow, retrograde policy of the fol- 
lowers of the first Iturbide, who, perhaps, knowing no better, tried to found 
an empire in the country which he had served to rescue from Spanish mis- 
rule. Fortunately the Liberator failed in that attempt, else the freedom for 
which Hidalgo and Morelos died might have profited little to the Mexican 
people. It is noteworthy that reactionary parties hide their sinister pur- 
pose by assailing liberal constitutions. In France, Boulanger concealed his 
Orleanist designs by demands for revision of the constitution. The extreme 
French radicals who would overturn the conservative republic of Thiers and 
Carnot are likewise ardent advocates of revision, while in Spain the name 
of Don Carlos is associated with rank toryism, utterly in conflict with the 
liberal principles engrafted on the constitution. The Mexican people love 
and reverence the constitution of 1857. It insures peaceful progress so far 
as any constitution can do so. So long as it is the supreme law no emperor, 
king, or dictator in the guise of president can exercise authority in Mexico. 
It represents the collective wisdom of the Mexican people, sharpened by 
long years of strife against domestic foes and foreign invasion. The consti- 
tution of 1857 has stood the test of thirty-seven years, during which the 
country has seen the rise and fall of dictatorships, imperial and otherwise, 
as well as a period of peace, that allowed the people to scrutinize the merits 
of the supreme law. Under it the republic has waxed strong and enjoyed 
liberty and prosperity. That the Mexican people cherish the republic and 
the supreme law which serves as its foundation was seen in their heroic re- 
sistance to the base attempt which Napoleon III., aided by Mexican traitors, 
made to establish an empire on the ruins oi national liberty. The Mexicans 
contested bravely every inch of ground with the invaders and did not desist 
until they forced the tricolor, blazoned anew, as it was, with the victories of 
Sebastopol and Solferino, to retire before the indignation of an outraged 
people. 

Prince Iturbide assails openly and by implication the administration of 
President Diaz. The merits of that administration can be estimated best 
by recalling the condition of the republic in 1876, when the victor of Puebla 
assumed the reins of power. Mexico was then the lshmael of nations ; 
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diplomatic intercourse was denied the republic by European powers, that 
had shown indecent haste in recognizing the empire which Napoleon III. 
had promoted to increase the prestige of the French army and check the 
influence of the United States on this continent. Even Secretary Evarts 
withheld the hearty, prompt recognition to which the new President 
was fairly entitled. The warm regard of General Diaz for this country, and 
his expressed desire to be on the most friendly terms with its government 
and people, were met with chilling indifference by theHayes administration, 
which pressed its demands with a persistency that might have rendered 
Shylock green with envy. The financial as well as the industrial condition 
of the country was deplorable. The republic was without credit at home 
or abroad; there were no incorporated banks except the one London concern; 
silver ^as the only currency ; no bills or notes were in circulation ; the rates 
of domestic exchange were excessive. There was no railroad in this country 
of 763,000 square miles except that which connected the City of Mexico with 
the port of Vera Cruz, a distance of 263 miles. At the capital and through- 
out the interior crime was rampant, paralyzing industry and repelling the 
investment of foreign capital. In brief, Mexico was drifting towards abso- 
lute anarchy as fast as the most vicious anarchist could desire. 

How different is now the condition of the sister republic 1 Mexico is on 
friendly terms with all the European powers. Her ministers are treated, 
with distinction at London and Paris, as well as at Berlin and Madrid. The 
misunderstandings with this country have given place to the friendliest in- 
tercourse, as might be seen by the splendid display of Mexican products 
at the World's Fair. The public credit has been restored, and the national 
finances have been put in good order. At the capital are the National Bank 
with an authorized capital of $20,000,000 ($8,000,000 paid up); the London 
Bank, whose capital Is $5,000,000 ($3,000,000 paid up) ; and the International 
and Mortgage Bank, with like capital ($3,500,000 paid up). Banknotes re- 
deemable in coin are in general use, facilitating trade and reducing the 
burdensome rates of domestic exchange. Two trunk railroads connect the 
capital with the Bio Grande, where they meet the American system, render- 
ing it possible to make the journey from the City of Mexico to New York 
in 115 hours, and to Chicago in 94 hours. In addition to these trunk lines 
is another, which connects Durango with the Texan frontier at Eagle 
Pass. Branch lines from the Mexican Central to Guadalajara and Tampico 
open up extensive regions of both arable and mineral land, and provide the 
interior with ready access to an Important port, much nearer to the United 
States seaboard than Vera Cruz. This remarkable progress in railroad 
building, fraught with great benefits to mining, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures, has been supplemented by the completion of another railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the capital, as well as by the construction of the railroad that 
extends from Puebla to Oaxaca, a line that may yet form part of the conti- 
nental system that will extend from Hudson's Bay to Patagonia. 

This material advancement has been attended with social and industrial 
progress. Order reigns throughout the republic. The Bio Grande border 
has ceased to be associated with disorder. American and European capital 
has been invested freely in mines and manufactures. Public schools have 
been established in large number, while hearty encouragement has been 
given to all researches calculated to benefit mining and agriculture. 

As the result of the gratifying progress in railroad building and public 
Improvements, the domestic and foreign trade of the republic has increased 
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considerably. Despite the depressing influence of the unstable price of 
silver, the annual exports and imports in recent years are largely in excess 
of those in the years that preceded the Diaz regime, affording assurance 
that when a reciprocltytreaty is negotiated the commerce of Mexico with this 
country will expand rapidly. This mere outline of what has been done 
since General Diaz became president must satisfy impartial observers that 
the wish is father to the thought, when Prince Iturbide declares that " a 
general feeling of impending collapse is noticeable throughout the 
country." In the presence of such growth no " collapse" is possible. 

The general effect of the Diaz riaime has been to demonstrate the bless- 
ings of peace and to exorcise that malign spirit which would gloat over a 
" collapse," and seek redress of grievances, real or imaginary, by conspiracy 
and armed force. Such revolutionists raised in that school as remain are 
now old in years and have lost the potent influence which they exercised 
formerly in state and national affairs. In their place has grown up a genera- 
tion of young men, educated in the public schools and trained to live by 
honest labor. These young men are the hope of Mexico. They possess the 
martial spirit of their race, but they are firm supporters of law and order. 
More than the authority of any executive they will serve to keep Mexico in 
the paths of peace and establish a healthy state of public opinion. 

Prince Iturbide sees fit to denounce the financial policy of the present 
Mexican Government. There was a time when the Mexican finances were 
as puzzling as the Schleswig-Holstein question. They are no longer in- 
volved in what seemed inextricable confusion. During his first term Presi- 
dent Diaz, aided by mercantile concerns, conducted the government without 
severe financial stress. The reforms that he made in the military and civil 
service sufficed to make the receipts and expenses measurably correspond. 
The average annual revenue from 1867 to 1877 had been only $16,000,000, 
owing to the inability of the government to collect more, as well as to the 
depressed condition of the country. But when the blunders and wasteful- 
ness of the Gonzalez administration (1880-81), combined with the railroad 
subsidies, had depleted the treasury, the financial situation created the 
gloomiest forebodings. President Diaz, who had been re-elected in 1884, 
met the emergency with his customary resolution. With the full con- 
currence of Congress he consolidated the public debt and effected an agree^ 
ment with the British bondholders whereby the payment of interest was 
resumed on the securities held by them, amounting to about $65,000,000. 
This heroic act of national honesty was politic as well as just. It placed 
Mexico on good terms with the financial world. It opened to her, especially, 
the exchanges of London, Paris, and Berlin. It is said that even Prince 
Bismarck lent the sanction of his sound judgment to the financial aid which 
the German bankers gave Mexico. Mexican enterprises were no longer 
banned by European financiers. Foreign capital was invested freely in 
Mexican companies. Important public improvements of a productive 
character were initiated. The public credit improved so much that the 
treasury was able to make a satisfactory arrangement for temporary loans 
with the National Bank, as well as to effect abroad a loan whereby it paid 
off the railroad subsidies that formed a vexatious lien on the revenue from 
import duties. This financial revival was attended by the development of 
the banking system, which has provided the country with a sound paper 
currency, redeemable in silver coin by the banks themselves. Prince Itur- 
bide asserts that President Diaz has " burdened Mexico with a debt of 
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$200,000,000." In the light of the foregoing facts the value of that delusive 
statement may be estimated. 

These financial reforms, of course, rendered it imperative to increase the 
public revenne. This was an arduous task, owing to the comparative pov- 
erty of the people, and to the stubborn resistance which wealthy landown- 
ers have offered to all forms of direct taxation. It was difficult also to de- 
rive more revenue from the customs without crippling the foreign trade or 
retarding tariff reforms, designed to promote home industry without im- 
pairing the protection which it received. The Mexican Government, 
assisted by a patriotic Congress, proved equal to the emergency. In the year 
1878-79 the public revenue was $17,811,125 (silver), whereof $10,464,677 was 
derived from customs, and $7,346,448 from internal taxation. Eight years 
later, in 1886-87, the revenue was $32,126,000, whereof customs yielded $17,- 
268,000, and internal taxation $14,858,000. Thus did Mexico bravely under- 
take to meet her public engagements. By the exercise of rigid economy the 
treasury defrayed the government expenses and paid the interest on the 
public debt, with a sum much less than the public expenditures of the city 
of New York, which were, in 1892, $32,389,389.23 in gold coin. 

There is no warrant for the assumption which Prince Iturbide makes so 
glibly that President Diaz has established a dictatorship. His retirement 
from office at the close of his first term will satisfy most people that his 
heart was not set on arbitrary power. He respects rigidly the national con- 
stitution. He has not encroached on the authority of Congress nor on the 
independence of the judiciary. His cabinet ministers have included 
statesmen of high character, such as Romero, Mariscal, Romero- Hubio, 
and Limantour. Such men could not be parties to a dictatorship. 
They belong by training and reputation to a different school. That Presi- 
dent Diaz is now serving a fourth term in no way implies danger to the 
republican institutions of his country. Under like circumstances Wash- 
ington or Lincoln might have deemed it a patriotic duty to remain in office. 

The general stability of Mexico is secure. The discovery of coalfields 
in the north, the growth of the ore traffic with the United States, the estab- 
lishment of extensive reduction works at San Luis Potosi, the application 
of American methods and capital to mining, the increase in the production 
of sugar, coffee, and tobacco — all these, combined with the steady accumu- 
lation of wealth, impart strength to the commonwealth and inspire con- 
fidence in its advancement. The decline in the value of silver, of course, 
causes some concern at the national treasury and among foreign traders, 
but it does not affect so seriously the large volume of domestic commerce 
which is carried on with little regard to the fluctations in the price of the 
white metal. The prospects of the country are also rendered brighter by 
the undoubted capacity of its soil to raise the sugar, coffee, fruits, and other 
tropical products for which this country disburses over $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. Nor can the time be remote, when in this " irrigation age," it will be 
found that the exhaustless supplies of water beneath the Mexican soil are 
really a greater source of wealth than her mines of gold and silver, which 
yielded over $3,000,000,000 in the period from 1537 to 1880. 

The actual figures render more striking the foregoing details concerning 
the general development of Mexico. In the year 1888-89 the revenue was 
$34,374,783 ; the expenditures, $75,823,310. In the current fiscal year, which 
will end June 30, 1895, the revenue is estimated at $43,074,053, while the ex- 
penditure is not expected to exceed $43,054,371. The total debt, June 30, 
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1892, was $174,449,510, most of which was incurred long before General Diaa 
came into power. In 1893 Mexico had 6,900 miles of railway, the gross earn- 
ings being $23,000,000. The capital invested up to 1891 in these railroads by 
English companies was £14,601,380 sterling, and by American companies 
$254,126,249 (United States coin). The registered capital of companies formed 
in London (railway, land, and mining) for operations wholly or In part in 
Mexico amounted in the years 1886-92 to the large sum of £53,214,827 sterling. 
The coinage of the Mexican mints for the ten years— 1882-83 to 1891-92 — was 
$259,405,695, an annual average of nearly $26,000,000. This coinage was mostly 
silver. The resources of the three banks already named amounted in 1893 to 
$81,354,571. The foreign commerce grew with the general growth of the 
country, the imports for the year 1889- 90 having been $52,018,659 ; the exports 
$62,499,388. The bulk of this trade was with the United States, the new 
railroads having turned the commercial current strongly in this direction. 
In 1873 the imports were only $28,000,000 ; the exports only $25,500,000. 

Walter Meade O'Dwteb. 



THE DANGERS OF VACCINATION. 

A New Hampshire farmer took an orphan boy to bring up ; the boy 
told the neighbors that he was regularly whipped without being accused of 
wrongdoing. One of them made cautious inquiries. The old farmer said : 
" John is as good a boy as I ever saw." " But he says you whip him. Is 
that so ? " " Yes," said the old man, " I whip him for fear he will be ugly." 

Thus, for fear we may get sick if exposed to the contagion of small- 
pox, the old and the young, the weak and the strong, those who never take 
any disease and those of impure life and blood— all are compelled to be made 
sick. Compelling general vaccination because a few cases of smallpox 
have occurred In any community is as absurd as punishing children for 
fear they will do wrong. If this method of prevention is so successful, 
why not empower the physicians to bleed and physic the community spring 
and fall to ward oft other diseases ? This custom was certainly in vogue in 
Jenner's time. But let us inquire: Is vaccination a protection? Does it 
really modify smallpox, or is the disease naturally milder in some cases than 
in others, as is the case in other contagious diseases 2 To what extent does 
it aid in suppressing the disease? 

Is it our sole reliance in stamping out smallpox? or are sanitary 
measures as potent in this as in other diseases tending to become epidemic ? 
Has the great progress of this century in medical science and sanitary 
knowledge no influence in controlling and modifying its results? Is not 
vaccination credited with all the3e influences in making up statistics? Does 
an array of statistics pro and con settle so vital a question? During our 
civil war the writer had charge of an inclosure where there were 1,500 men 
and the smallpox among them ; every person within the inclosure who 
could be persuaded to submit to the operation was vaccinated, and a care- 
ful record was kept of each case ; many of those vaccinated, where all the 
requirements of "Jenner" were fulfilled, had the confluent smallpox, 
while several, who had never been vaccinated, had the lightest kind of 
so-called varioloid. Though educated to believe in vaccination, the nine 
months' experience caused me to doubt its efficacy, and subsequent investi- 
gation and personal experience have produced a well-grounded belief that 



